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WHAT TO SEE, 


FIESTAS & SPECTACLES 


Nogales, Veracruz, June 1-30. Month-long 
fiesta honoring the town’s patron 
saint. Things are liveliest on a 


weekend. 


Chilpancingo, Guerrero, June 13. In the 
picturesque San Antonio district of 
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WHERE TO GOIN 


this state capital, on the -super- 
highway to Acapulco, St. Anthony 
of Padua’s day is observed with 
religious and popular festivities. 
Dances in the church courtyard. 


Mexicali, Baja California, June 13 and 27. 
Religious celebrations honoring St. 
Anthony of Padua and the Virgin 
of Perpetual Help, respectively. 


Camargo, Tamaulipas, June 16. Commem- 
oration of the historic Battle of 
Santa Gertrudis. Picnicking, sports 
and civic events on the scene of the 
battle, some 12 kilometers from 
town. 


Guanajuato, Gto., June 23-27. The tradi- 
tional Fiesta de San Juan (St. John) 
has a special appeal for visitors 
because of the other-world charac- 
ter of this Colonial city with its 
narrow, steeply winding streets, its 
many plazas, and its ancient build- 
ings, all architectural gems. Theat- 
rical productions, open-air concerts 
and dances, serenades, and many 
other forms of entertainment. 


Navojea, Sonora, June 24. This is Yaqui 
territory, and the folklore festival 
includes all the most important re- 
gional and allegorical dances, such 
as El Venado, Las Pdscolas and 
Los Matachines. 


Fresnillo, Zacatecas, June 24. Traditional 
fiesta of St. John the Baptist in 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Saturday 1 _. Navy Day. Homage to 
naval heroes in various parts of 
the Republic, with major festivities 
in the port cities, Acapulco, Vera- 
cruz, Tampico, Mazatlan, Coatza- 
coalcos, Progreso and Salina Cruz. 


Thursday 20 -. Corpus Christi Day, 
observed nationally, but celebrated 
most colorfully perhaps in Papan- 
tla, Veracruz. Here the spectacular 
ritual dance of the Voladores is per- 
formed each year. Of pre-Spanish 
origin, the dance of the “flyers” 
requires rigorous training before- 
hand, and involves ceremonies of 
deep and ancient significance. 


Friday 21 and Sunday 23 __ Verdi’s Re- 


quiem, in the Palace of Fine Arts. 
(See Music.) 


Silver Fair __ The annual Taxco Silver 
Fair will be held this year from 
Monday 24 to Sunday 30 in the Jar- 
din Borda, in Taxco, and then will 
be moved to Mexico City where, 
from July 2 to 10, it will be housed 
in the Museo Nacional de Artes e 
Industrias Populares, Av. Juarez 
44. The nationwide contest among 
silversmiths and jewelry craftsmen 
began in March. On June 23 winners 
will be announced in the following 
categories: 1) Jewelry of silver, gold - 
combined with other metals, or in 
combination with precious or semi- 
precious stones; 2) Other articles 
of silver, gold, or a combination of 


metals; 3) Objects made of com- 
mon metals such as copper or brass 
in combination with wood, enamel, 

c.; 4) Design of articles included 
in the above sections; 5) Craft 
techniques. 


Monday 24 _. Homage to St. John the 
Baptist most commonly takes the 
form of swimming and diving con- 
tests, and on this day the younger 
generation, at least, indulges in all 
forms of aquatic sports. 
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this important mining center. Re- 
gional dances. 


Teteles de Avila, Puebla, June 25. Plum 
Fair, in honor of the agricultural 
product that is the basis of the 
region’s economy. Election of a 
queen, awardinz of prizes for the 
best fruit harvested, dances, etc. 


Allende, Nuevo Leén, June 29. Festivities 
in honor of St. Peter the Apostle 
last three days, during which there 
are horse races, jaripeos, verbenas 
and dances, the most popular being 
Los Matachines. 


ART 


Central de Arte Moderno, Jyarez 4. Collec- 
tive showing of the works of 
Charlot, Beteta, Rivera, Siqueiros, 
Tamayo and Dr. Atl. 


Galeria Antonio Souza, Génova 61-2. The 
exhibit of tapestries by Leonora 
Carrington continues. 


Galeria Carmel-Arts (Restaurant Carmel), 
Génova 70-A. Engravings, litho- 
graphs and pen-and-ink sketches hy 
Brazilian painter Valdemar Kut- 
ner; woodcuts made to illustrate an 
edition of Tolstoi’s Resurrection. 


Galeria de Arte Mexicano, Milan 18. For 
three weeks beginning June 9, 
works of American painter Brenan, 
resident of Taxco. 


Galeria de Arte Moderno, Reforma 34, up- 
stairs. Paintings by Filipino artist 
Tabuena, including canvases exe- 
cuted in Mexico and the Philippines. 


Galeria de Artistas Unidos, 8S. A., Londres 
87, upstairs. Permanent and collec- 





tive exhibit by members. Monthly 
auction of paintings and lithographs. 


Galeria Diana, Reforma 489. Exhibit of 
sarapes made in Mexico by French 
artists Jean and Marie Varon, in 
the making of which a special tech- 
nique was employed. 


4. 


Galeria Diego Rivera, Ignacio Mariscal 
70. Permanent exhibit of the works 
of Diego Rivera. 


Galeria El Estudio, Oaxaca 23. Oils by 
Roberto Martinez Garcia. 


Galeria Proteo, Génova 39. Latest works 
of José Bartoli will be shown from 
June 6 to July 2. 


Galerias Chapultepec, at the entrance to 
Chapultepec Park, near the Monu- 
ment to the Nifios Héroes. Exhibit 
of the works of young artists, in- 
cluding paintings, engravings, litho- 
graphs and popular arts. 


Galerias Excélsior, Reforma 18. Maurine 
T. Baden’s exhibit of oils continues 
until June 21. From that date to 
July 14, latest works of French 
artist Michelle. 


Jardin del Arte, Sullivan Park, to one 
side of the Monument to Mother- 
hood. Exhibit, sale and work in the 
open air every Sunday morning by 
young artists sponsored by the 
National Youth Institute. 
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Museo Nacional de Artes © Industrias Pops- 
lares, Juarez 44. Permanent exhibi- 
tion of applied popular arts. 


Museo Nacional de Artes Plisticas, Palace 
of Fine Arts. Permanent exhibit of 
the murals of Diego Rivera, José 
Clemente Orozco, David Alfaro Si- 
queiros and Rufino Tamayo. 
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A New Way to Travel 
in Mexico 


300-page pocket guidebook 

With the most up-to-date travel in- 
formation on the entire Republic. 
What you need to know about: 
Climate and conditions 
Transportation 
Accommodations and food 
Customs regulation: 


Historic and famous things to 

see plus 
@ Maps of Mexico City and the 

Republic 

Helps you enjoy your trip fo the 
fullest. 

Copies mailed postage pre-paid. 

Mail your personal check or money 
order for $1.50 (U.S.) to Inter- 
American Tourist Bureau of Infor- 
mation. 

Mercaderes 5! México 19, D. F. 


And just off the press, “Man vs. 
Beast” — a 50 cent (US.) pocket- 
book on bullfighting, with illustra- 
tions. 














Instituto de Arte de México, Pyebla 141. 


Abstract paintings by French artist 
Juliet La Chaume. 


Galerias Romano, José Maria Marroqui 5. 
Sketches and sculptures by Ricar- 
do Martinez. 


Galerias de Artes Plisticas de la Ciudad, 
Pergola in the Central Alameda. Un- 
til June 15, paintings by Victor Ben- 
zabel B. 


Galeria de Arte Contemporaneo, Amberes 
12. Collective exhibit by young 
artists. 


Galeria Metropolitana de Arte, Havre 10. 
Collective exhibition. 


Sala de Arte Blue and White, Madero 59. 
Permanent exhibit of oils, water- 
colors and pastels by Maurice De- 
vaux, Jesis Nieto Hernandez, An- 
gelina de Barthés and others. 


THEATER 


Diary of Ann Frank — Seki- 
Sano directs this pro- 
duction of Players, 
AC., English-language 

repertory group, beginning June 11. 

Villalongin 32. Daily at 8:30 pm; 

Sundays at 6 pm. For exact per- 

formance dates call 25-31-56. 


Enrique IV — First presentation in the 
official theater season of the Na- 
tional Institute of Fine Arts. Origi- 
nal drama by Luigi Pirandello, 
translated to Spanish by Xavier Vi- 
llaurrutia and Agustin Lazo.: Direc- 
ted by Celestino Gorostiza, starring 
Ignacio Lépez Tarso and Emperatriz 
Carvajal. Until June 23, in the 
Palace of Fine Arts. 18-01-80. Daily 
at 8 pm; Saturdays at 7 and 9:30 
pm; Sundays at 5 and 8 pm; closed 
Fridays. 


Viaje de un Largo Dia Hacia la Noche __ 
Eugene O’Neill’s last play, Long 
Day’s Journey into Night, present- 
ed in theater-in-the-round, with Isa- 
bella Corona in the lead, Augusto 
Benedico and José Alonso. Directed 
by Xavier Rojas. Teatro de la Casa 
del Arquitecto, Veracruz 24, 11-44-74. 
Thursdays and Fridays at 8 pm; 
Saturdays at 7:15 and 9:45 pm; 
Sundays at 5 and 8 pm, 
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Felicidad __ Premiere of Emilio Carba- 
llido’s original Mexican comedy, 
starring Carmen Montejo. Directed 
by Fernando Wagner. Beginning 
June 6 in Sala Rédano, Rédano 26. 
11-10-94, Weekdays, 7:15 and 9:45 
pm; Sundays, 5 and 8 pm; closed 
Mondays. Presentation of the Na- 
tional Institute of Fine Arts. 


Hotel Paradiso —. Comedy by George 


Feydeau and Maurice’ Desvalliers, 
translated and adapted by Merce- 
des Cabrera. Produced by Rita Ma- 





cedo and Ernesto Alonso. With Ri- 
ta Macedo, Francisco Jambrina and 
Manolita Saval, and directed by Fer- 
nando Mendoza, Teatro Sullivan, 
Sullivan 25, 46-07-72. Daily at 7 and 
9:45 pm; Sundays at 5 and 8 pm. 


Hablando de Asesinaios _ Comedy by 


Audrey and William Ross, present- 
ed by Manolo Fabregas, who also 
directs, Starring Maria Elena Mar- 
qués and Martha Roth. Teatro de 
los Insurgentes, Insurgentes 1587. 
24-58-91. Weekdays at 8:30 pm; 





Saturdays, 7:15 and 9:45 pm; Sun- 
days, 5 and 8 pm. 


Mujeres __ Clare Boothe Luce’s hilarious 


comedy, The Women, is presented 
by Rafael Banquells, who also di- 
rects. Starring Blanca de Castején. 
Sala 5 de Diciembre, Lucerna and 
Lisboa, 46-51-55. Daily at 7:15 and 
10 pm; Sundays, 5 and 8 pm. 


Metamorfosis __ Surrealist drama by 


Franz Kafka, presented jointly by 
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the Department of Popular Theater 
of the National Institute of Fine 
Arts and the National Youth In- 
stitute, as part of a season of ex- 
perimental theater. Directed by 
Anibal Bouchot. Teatro Panuco, 
Panuco 10. 14-49-28. Thursday to 
Saturday at 7:15 pm; Sunday, 5 and 
7:30 pm. 


MUSIC 


Symphony Concerts __ by the National 
Symphonic Orchestra, in the Palace 
of Fine Arts. Fridays at 9 pm, Sun- 
days at 11 am. 

May 31 and June 2: Works of 
Schubert, Ravel and Stravinsky; 
with the Fine Arts Chorus. Director, 
Igor Markevitch. 

June 7 and 9: Works of Chavez, 
Britten and Tschaikowsky. Director, 
Igor Markevitch. 

June 14 and 16; Works of Honeg- 
ger, Strauss and Brahms. Director, 
Igor Markevitch. 

June 21 and 23; Verdi’s Requiem, 
with soloists Irma Gonzalez, Auro- 
ra Woodrow, Rudolph Petrark, and 
Jan Rubes, and the Fine Arts 
Chorus. Director, Igor Markevitch. 

June 28 and 30: Works of Pare- 
des, Hartamen and Orff. Soloists: 
Maritza Aleman, Julio Julian, Soco- 
rro Sal, Paulino Sarrea, and Hum- 
berto Pazos, with the Fine Arts 
Chorus. Director, Luis Herrera de 
la Fuente. 


SPORTS 


Auto Races __ June 2, Hidalgo Event, 
V Annual Hill Climb; national race 
organized by the Pachuca Club. 

June 16, RODA Rally; national 
rally organized by the RODA Au- 
tomobile Club. 

June 20 and 21, National Rally 














organized by the Club Francés; 24- 
hour continuous rally with 35,000 
* pesos in prizes. 
The track for each event, as well 
* ag the names of entrants, will be 
announced in the newspapers. 


Baseball _. Season of the Class AA 
- Mexican Baseball League, in Social 
‘Security Park, with the following 
teams participating: Tigres and 
Diablos Rojos, both from Mexico 
City; Veracruz Aguilas; Monterrey 
Sultanes; Nuevo Laredo Tecolotes; 
and Mérida Leones. Calendar of 
games to be played in the capital 
during the month is as follows: 

June 1-2 Monterrey v. Tigres 

June 4-9 Veracruz v. Diablos Ro- 
jos 

June 11-16 Mérida v. Tigres 

June 18-23 Tigres v. Diablos Rojos 


Frontén (Jai Alai) __ At Frontén México, 
Plaza de la Republica, near the 
Monument to the Revolution. Fast 

- Spanish professionals play every 
day, except Wednesday, beginning 
at 6 pm. Admission: 8 and 10 pesos. 

At Frontén Colén, Ignacio Rami- 
rez 15, women players use racquets 
instead of baskets in thrilling fron- 
tenis matches. Every day except 
Thursday, beginning at 4 pm. 


Regatta __ 


at Lake Tequesquitengo, 
Morelos, south of Cuernavaca, some- 
time in June. International motor- 
boat races, including entries from 
Cuba, Venezuela, Argentina and 
other countries. See newspapers for 
exact dates. 


HORSES 


Races __ The rainy season is on — no 
more races until fall. 


Charros —. Every Sunday morning at 
11 am, the various Charro Associa- 
tions hold practice sessions, open to 
the public free of charge, in the fol- 
lowing ranches: 

Rancho La Tapatia, Calzada del 
Molino del Rey on the eastern rim 
of Chapultepec Park. 

Rancho del Charro, on Av. Ejér- 
cito Nacional. 

Rancho Grande La Villa, entering 
from the Laredo highway. 

Rancho Santa Anita, Santa Ani- 
ta, D. F. 


BULLFIGHTS 


Plans and schedules are most indefi- 
nite. We suggest you consult your 
travel agent after your arrival in Mex- 
ico City. 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST - IN COMING MONTHS 








Hipélite _. Euripides’ classic Greek 
tragedy will be presented during 
July, in the Palace of Fine Arts, as 
the second and final work of the 
official theater season of the Na- 
tional Institute of Fine Arts. Star- 
ring Maria Douglas, under the di- 
rection of Salvador Novo. 


Poetic Fridays __ Every Friday at 7 pm, 
in Sala Ponce of the Fine Arts 
Palace. Dramatized poetry. 


Lectures on Literature _. Every Tuesday 
at 7 pm, in Sala Ponce. 


University Symphonic Orchestra —. Opens 
its 1957 Sunday concert season on 
July 7, in the auditorium of Fine 
Arts Palace, 11:15 am. Concerts 
continue until Sept. 8, except on 
Sept. 1. 


Chamber Music Concert —- By the Univer- 


sity Chamber Orchestra, July 28 at 
9 pm, in Fine Arts Palace audito- 
rium. 


St. James’ Day —. Major fiesta day, 
celebrated nationwide on July 25. 
Santiago is the patron saint of 
horsemen, due to the fact that he 
is portrayed on horseback. 


Lunes de Cerro __ On a Monday late in 
July, Oaxaca, Oax., holds a particu- 
larly exciting fiesta. Each of the 
State’s seven regions presents its 
indigenous dances with authentic 
costumes and music, 


Popular Fair — on a grand scale, in 
San Juan de los Lagos, Jalisco, the 
first half of August. Entertainment 
consists chiefly of charro events, 
including horse races, bullfights, ja- 
ripeos and cockfights. 













Since most travelers will be reach- 
ing Querétaro via automobile, we're 
going to turn this section over to high- 
way information, with only the notes 
that Querétaro climate is moderate all 
year round — hotter in late spring 
and colder in December and January. 
The rainy season, like in the rest of 
the center of the Republic, is from 
June to September. Pack clothes that 
need little care because both laundry 
and cleaning services are often slow in 
the hinterlands. 

The fastest and most comfortable 
route is, of course, the magnificent 
new highway, Camino de la Constitu- 
cién, which comes down four lanes 
wide, practically without a curve from 
Saltillo — about 8 hours. Saltillo can 
be reached directly from Eagle Pass, 
or from Laredo, McAllen or Browns: 
ville, via Monterrey. If El Paso is the 
closest entry point, that highway, the 
Pan American, comes directly down to 
Querétaro, too. The road is not so 
super special, being narrower, but it’s 
paved all the way. 

From Mexico City to Querétaro there 
are two routes, one via Toluca and 
one via Ixmiquilpan. The latter is the 
most used, especially by buses and 
trucks, perhaps because it is not so 
up-and-down, but the highway via To- 
luca has our vote. Not only is it 36 
miles shorter, but you can make much 
better time without all those heavy 
vehicles to bother with, and the coun- 
tryside is far more beautiful. The 
new superhighway from Mexico City 
is scheduled for completion next May, 
and then just two hours driving in- 
stead of five. 

If while you are in Querétaro you 
want to make a side-trip to San Miguel 
Allende, it’s just a piece up the new 
highway that goes to San Luis’ Poto- 
si — about 7 miles. Look sharp for a 
turnoff to the left. It wasn’t marked 
in April and may not be yet. 

And unless you're feeling brimful 
of desire for adventure, don’t try to 
go directly from San Miguel- Allende 
to Guanajuato. The paved road that 
is shown on some of the newest road 
maps is only someone’s bright idea 
and fervent wish, and the one that is 
marked as under construction via Do- 
lores Hidalgo is generously so-labeled. 
There is room for only one car most 
of the way, and lots of that way is 
right next to a very sheer drop. Amen. 









Fien are still people who build 
colonial houses in Mexico and live in 
them. The city dweller makes his new 
colonia] house out of demolition relics 
of old colonial houses inlaid on mod- 
ern construction materials. But if 
you are determined to be rural, the 
process is a little different. 

Suppose you have bought a site on 
a hillside with a view over a small 
town in the valley, comfortably out of 
earshot of constantly clanging cathe- 
dral bells and band concerts in the 
town square, Incidentally, off-tone 
bells and off-key brass, when sounded 
simultaneously, can drive people out 
of retirement. Getting back to the site, 
the first thing you don’t do is employ 
an architect. Then, you mark out a 
floor plan, very approximately, with 
stakes and powdered chalk which the 
maestro and his workmen will vaguely 
orient themselves by. After that you 
go away while they dig cavernous 
trenches, blast multicolored stone from 
the hillside, make enormous adobe 
brick by working pine needles into the 
wetted clay with their feet, and other- 
wise mar the landscape. 


Meantime, trains of burros bring 
bags of river sand, lime and cement. 
These indispensable animals have the 
genius of finding their own way and 
of desolating any edible plants in the 
way of their own making, giving you 
a clear field for gardening plans in 
the remote future. You fill the con- 
siderable gaps in visible progress by 
going off to the big towns to find 


demolition materials such as wood j 


beams for ceilings, carved stone for 
steps and arches, iron grills and rail- 
ings, and perhaps a tiled fountain. 

On your return visits to what you 
have begun to call the house, you find 
the maestro himself carving stone for 
the fireplaces, or casting a sunburst 
for an ornament over a doorway, or 
perhaps scooping out a niche in an 
adobe wall for the statue of a saint 
which you will have to buy. 

The feeling creeps over you that it 
will still be another year before you 
can hope to move into your new co- 
lonial house. Angus. 


















APPRECIATION 


..-This is just a short note of ap- 
preciation. Art is one of the richest 
mediums of expression and all too of- 
ten ignored. We did want the art di- 
rector of MTM to know how much we 
enjoy work done in a style that lends 
a note of easy living to this hasseled 
old world of ours. A relaxing expe- 
rience is always in store for us when 
our magazine arrives. Relaxing? Yes, 
but not without a bit of adventurous 
outburst so subtle that one’s only 
thought is that of leaving as soon as 
possible for the enchantment and 
wonders of your gracious land. 


Mrs. Robert S. Orozco 
Pasadena, Calif. 


..-This will perhaps make you sus- 
pect that all of us in our family revel 
in your monthly, which has been an 
expensive pastime, as it has lured the 
family to Mexico for. all of our vaca- 
tions. I wish all money could be spent 
in such a rewarding manner. 


Mrs. C. A, Osier 
Port Blakely, Wash. 


..-A few months ago I found in one 
of the magazines an article describing 
the Blessing of the Animals. We are 
using it in our Sunday Schools in 
Mays Landing; children are so eager 
to hear about customs in different 
lands. By this time the magazine is 
pretty worn...would it be possible to 
get an extra copy? 


Mrs. Philip Tron 
Mays Landing, N. J. 





SERVICE 


...You might be interested to know 
that I was very favorably impressed 
with an incident which happened re- 
cently on my return from a visit to 
Acapulco and Taxco. The young lady 
who acted as reservation clerk for Tu- 
rismo Flamingos at the Hotel Los 
Flamingos in Acapulco made a reser- 
vation at the Hotel Victoria in Taxco, 
collecting the price for the room in 
advance. About two weeks following 
my return, I received a letter from 
her, enclosing a check for $3.20, ad- 
vising that an error had been made on 
the deposit and that I had overpaid 
by this amount. It is services like this 
which make people like Mexico. 


W. B. Sellars 
Greensboro, N. C. 


STRAY 


...As I have already seen the April 
number, I should appreciate your start- 
ing my subscription in May. 

The reason I have seen the April 
issue is, I suspect, the very reason why 
several of your subscribers are report- 
ing their magazines missing from the 
envelopes. A copy of the April issue, 
minus envelope or label, came to the 
attention of a friend of mine who, 
knowing of my devotion to Mexico, 
loaned it to me. I am sorry that the 
person for whom it was intended 
never received it, but he might be 
somewhat comforted to know that it 
fell into most appreciative hands and 
has resulted in at least one new sub- 
scriber. 

Sophie C. Hills 
Dedham, Mass. 
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Dentro, featured in this issue, is 
a very simpdtico city that was dreamily 
living in the stately rhythm of other 
days when the march of progress, and 
all that, planked the hub of two great 
new highways on its outskirts. The 
consequent jolt to its character is 
interestingly described in Virginia Gar- 
cia’s report and should be visible to 
travelers for some 
time yet: modern 
shop displays en- 
crusted in old 
mansions, light 
suddenly wiping 
out shadowy co- 
lonial alleys 
where the hurry- 
ing figure is still 
most likely a 
cowled friar. 

Famous for its 
architecture (the 
baroque “buttres- 
ses” of its Santa 
Rosa Church, 
w hich suggested 
this month’s 
cover) and its 
climate, opals, 
and _ conventual 
delicacies, Queré- 
taro has really 
understood and 
practiced the various arts of living. 
With iron in its fiber, though. Here 
met the principal conspirators that 
freed colonial Mexico from the Crown 
of Spain; here, in 1867, ended Maximi- 
lian’s empire; and in 1917, here con- 
vened the intellectuals and guerrillas 
who proclaimed the Constitution by 
which the country lives today. Events 
which express the sharp uncompro- 
mising viger of the Mexican spirit, 
sardonically contained in the street 
song that greeted the Hapsburgs: 

“So you’re here, Maximilian; 

Maximili, you came. 

And what’s left of what you have, 
my brother, 

Is going to remain.” 


Cortes Chavez, taking off for New 
York to attend the premiere of his 
opera, Panfilo and Loreta, comission- 
ed by the New York City Center of 
Music and Drama, tells us that the 
theme of this work, his first opera, is 


a love story because “what other 
stories are there?” and its locale meta- 
morphoses from here to there because 
“universal” is the true locale of love 
stories. What the music is like we 
don’t know yet. If it remains in the 
vein of his symphonies and songs, it 
will be insistent rhythm interrupted by 
nostalgia, a combination that, though 





Carlos Chévez at Work 


related to the work of other contem- 
poraries, is peculiarly his own, picking 
up the drums and pipes of Indian 
Mexico and transposing them into 
modern form and feeling. 


Joe Hellmer, who answers all our 
questions about what goes on in Mex- 
ico music-wise, and from time to time 
supplies us with a scholarly rundown 
on available records, has been dis- 
covered by some of the large commer- 
cial boys and from here on his name 
will be increasingly familiar to con- 
noisseurs and collectors. 

Joe, who is to be found most of the 
time in a storeroom in the cellar of the 
Fine Arts Palace in Mexico City, 
checking recordings, cutting discs, and 
doing other mysterious things with 
instruments or apparatus, is an Amer- 
ican who has lived for many years in 
Mexico, and is the expert officially in 
charge of the song-collecting projects 
of the Fine Arts Institute. This means 


he’s been pretty much all over the 
country with his machine, and his fine, 
sensitive ear for expression and 
nuance. So what there is to know 
about native music, including what’s 
left of Tarascan, Maya, Yaqui and 
other such fascinating idioms, Joe 
knows. 

This month our shopping column 
taps Joe’s storehouse again, and also 
lets our readers in on something that 
heretofore has been strictly private 
stock, for friends. Namely, records, in- 
dividually cut to choice, from his col- 
lection of precious tapes. By arrange- 
ment of MTM with Mr. Hellmer, and 
the brainy gal on our staff who 
thought this up deserves at least a 
badge. The Order of the Ocelotl, for 
example. 


Tne custom of blowing up Judas, in 


the form of fantastic monsters and 
current villains caricatured in papier 
maché, died this year after generations 
as far back as anybody can remember, 
of Holy Saturdays punctured with 
noise and color, 

But no more. This year there wasn’t 
so much as the pop of a bottle, and 
what is even more remarkable, no 
protest, either. A tragic explosion a 
few weeks previously, at a clandestine 
dynamite storehouse, had killed, 
wounded, and destroyed over an area 
of several blocks on the outskirts of 
Mexico City. When Federal District 
Governor Uruchurtu, whose word is - 
never taken lightly (and this is a 
masterpiece of understatement), said 
no more fireworks, that was it; no 
argument nor, what is more surprising, 
even a hint of bootleg. 

So the magnificent folk-art that 
went into Judas-making will have to 
find some other form of expression, 
and the few Judases left in shops will 
probably become collectors’ items 
quickly. 











NATIONAL 
PANORAMA 


NEW INVESTMENT COMPANIES 
IN MEXICO 


as released to MTM by the 
Bureau of Economic Research 
Nacional Financiera 


Mexico’s third investment company 
was organized recently by Fundidora 
‘de Fierro y Acero de Monterrey. In- 
versiones Mobiliarias de Monterrey, S. 
A., will include in its portfolio stocks 
of a number of firms associated with 
the Fundidora. Last month the Socie- 
dad General de Inversiones, S. A., was 
established, the second investment 
company to be formed in Mexico. The 
first, Fondo de Inversiones Rentables 
Mexicanas, S. A., was formed in De- 
cember of last year. All three were 
created under Mexico’s Investment 
Company Law, which grants special 
tax concessions to investment com- 
panies, in line with the official policy 
of encouraging the development of a 
national capital market. 

Fondo de Inversiones Rentables Me- 
xicanas, S. A., whose authorized cap- 
ital is 50 million pesos, started with 
capital subscriptions amounting to 
12.5 million and at present has 39 mil- 
lion pesos paid in. Purchase and sales 
operations for the Fondo are under- 
taken by Sociedad Mexicana de Cré- 
dito Industrial, and as is the case with 
the other companies, all investments 
consist of securities registered with 
the National Securities Commission. 

Sociedad General de Inversiones, S. 
A., which also has been authorized 
capital of 50 million pesos, has 15 mil- 
lion pesos subscribed and is about to 
sell an additional 10 million pesos. The 
Banco Nacional de México will carry 
on its security operations. 

The law limits the holdings of vot- 
ing stock in any one company to 30% 
vf the paid-in capital of the issuing 
company and to 25% of the paid-in 
capital of the investment company. In 
the case of securities issued or guaran- 
teed by official credit institutions, in- 
vestment companies may invest up to 
30% of their paid-in capital and re- 
serves, Both the Fondo and Sociedad 
General have announced their inten- 
tion to limit investments in any one 
company to 10% of the total, in order 
to insure a diversified portfolio. Div- 
idends on stocks in investment com- 
panies are exempt from Mexican in- 
come tax. 








Ayurte and Qumort 


malaria cure 


In the middle of a battle to rid 
herself of malariz.,, Mexico last month 
found an ally that may be the weapon 
needed to deal the dread paludismo a 
death blow. Mexican scientists have 
worked out a drug they call Palumex. 
which in one single dosage seems to 
destroy all malaria parasites present 
in the blood ‘stream. Although the 
campaign to erradicate the carrier of 
malaria, the anopheles mosquito, goes 
on, the drug prornises quick and per- 
manent relief to malaria victims, and 
may, by eliminating the source of in- 
fection, go a long way toward elimina- 
ting malaria itself. Secretary of Pub- 
lic Health, Dr. Morones Prieto, has 
announced that the new drug, now 
being distributed in Mexico without 
cost, will be presented before the ninth 
World Health Congress at Geneva, 
Switzerland so that other malaria- 
afflicted countries may take advantage 
of the Mexican discovery. 


brotherhocd 


The first of a series of low cost tours 
of Mexico for Texas labor union mem- 
bers was inaugurated last month by 
a group of 19 men and women headed 
by Sherman Miles, President of the 
Texas State CIO Council. Miles signed 
a travel pact with a representative of 
the CTM, Confederation of Mexican 
Workers, Juan Diaz. The project, a 
joint undertaking of the North Amer- 
ican AFL-CIO and CTM Labor Unions, 
is intended to give the rank and file 
Texas union member a chance to 
meet his Mexican counterpart on short. 
comprehensive, low-budget trips to 
Mexico. 


tiesta all the way 


The Pacific Coast Highway was offi- 
cially opened by a group of Southern 
Californians who drove from Nogales 
in a 25-car caravan to Mexico City. The 
15 day trip was sponsored by the Con- 
federation de Camaras Nacionales de 
Comercio and the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The event was plan- 
ned and organized by the California 
Northwest Mexico Committee. 

Fiestas marked the Nogales, Maza- 


tlan, Tepic, Guadalajara to Mexico 
City route and caravan members were 
tired when they drove into the Mexican 
capitol. But they were happy, too. They 
were all impressed with the friendly 
reception and all of them were willing 
to try it again after a few nights sleep. 


money talks 


The Bankers’ “onvention, held the 
last few days of April in Veracruz, 
made it clear once again that the Mex- 
ican financial and economic present is 
good and that her future prospects are 
excellent. 60 delegates from the most 
important banks in the U.S., Canada, 
England, Puerto Rico, Guatemala, 
Italy, Japan, and Spain, came to ob- 
serve and listen. President Ruiz Corti- 
nes who inaugurated the convention 
for the first time during his regime, 
listened while his Treasury Secretary 
spoke of the two major points in the 
national program: the fight against 
inflation, and the attempt to spread 
out the benefits of increased national] 
wealth to all the social sectors. He also 
spoke of a plan that is being studied 
to offer an incentive for large compan- 
ies to put their stocks on the open 
market and thus encourage the small 
investor to share in industry — “a true 
democratization of our productive ap- 
paratus.” 


last note 


Mexico’s most popular singing star, 
Pedro Infante, died in the crash of a 
converted World War II bomber last 
April 13 in Mérida, Yucatan. Infante, 
an enthusiastic flyer, was acting as co- 
pilot when the big four-motored plane 
smashed into a private home killing 
the pilot and a woman occupant of the 
house as Well as Infante. The one-time 
carpenter who became the _ highest- 
salaried charro singer was a top box 
office attraction and was a partner in 
his own production company. Thou- 
sands of grief-stricken admirers filed 
past his casket and then trooped after 
the black limousine to watch Mexico’s 
most famous movie stars lift his casket 
from the hearse. Singers dressed in 
Mariachi costume played and sang 
songs that Pedro Infante had made 
famous while the crowd wailed. 











RAILS JOIN 
LAND OF MAYAS 
TO CONTEMPORARY 
MEXICO 


“So what’s it to me if an A-bomb 
destroys the world?” The Yucatecan 
shrugged. “I can always go back to 
Yucatan.” 

Yucateco isolationism is a standing 
joke among Mexicans in the rest of 


(Continued on page 22) 


Photos courtesy SCOP 


The highly civilized Mayas who built Chichén Itz4 were ancestors of 
today’s Yucatecans, who still speak more Maya than Spanish. 
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The horse and bu costs as much as a taxi but unhurried Yucatecans 
prefer old ways. bridge below, built in the Tabasco jungle, links 
Mérida to Mexico. 
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Roe Ape a 7 TAXCO 


The Taxco sun shines benignly on honey- 
mooners, and the fragrance from the hillsides 
full of flowers surrounds them. 





The quaint streets make enchanting walks, and for the weary there are 
shady balconies where they can sit and chat. 








HONEYMOON 


Sunday afternoons and holidays the Taxco band puts all of its en- 
thusiasm into elegant waltzes with the heavy work delegated to 
trumpets and drums, while boys and girls promenade and flirt. 


18th century silver king José de la Borda made the San- 
ta Prisca church as beautiful as any in the world, and 
its interior is still bright with gold-leaf decorations. 


In the evening when the last slanting rays of the sun 
soften the outlines of the red tiled roofs and whitewash- 


ed walls, the past is much more real than today's hur- 
ried world. 











By Virginia B. de Garcia 


2 uerétaro, some 120 miles northwest 


of Mexico City, is warm yet austere 
like the rose-coral stone of its build- 
ings. There are tiny plazas at every 
turn; sparkling fountains, and trees, 
close-cropped in the French style, 
where thousands of sparrows flock to 
nest. Churches, government buildings, 
even private homes are architectural 
unforgetables. 

This is the prosperous capital of a 
small but richly endowed state also 
named Querétaro. It is a city with 
romance in its past — it has played 
an important part in every major 
event in Mexican history, and is now- 
adays blithely looking forward to a 
very busy future. 

By May of next year a new super- 
highway is scheduled to connect Que- 
rétaro with Mexico City, cutting driv- 
ing time to two hours. This is the last 
link in the fast new highway that 
begins much father north in Saltillo, 


QUERETARO 


where it fans out to four points along 
the Texas border from Eagle Pass to 
Brownsville. The central highway 
from El Paso also comes into Queré- 
taro. Thus the city, which has been a 
railroad center since 1882, will become 
also a main highway hub. 

Therefore, factories with names fa- 
miliar to almost any traveler are go- 
ing up along the highway on the out- 
skirts of Querétaro — Carnation Milk, 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, Ralston Purina, 
Singer Sewing Machine. Unemploy- 
ment in Querétaro has been wiped out 
completely, and labor for new enter- 
prises has to be imported. Rents have 
zoomed, and real estate rates have 
become the same and sometimes 
higher than in the capital. 

Querétaro, almost exactly in the 
middle of the high rich mesa known 
as E] Bajio, Mexico’s richest agricul- 
tural and dairy region, ranks among 
the states highest in farm production: 
corn, wheat, alfalfa that is cut 10 
times a year, Jersey and Holstein cows 




















that are the pride of the nation, sugar 
cane, oranges, coffee, prize thin-skin- 
ned avocados, jumbo strawberries, and 
wine grapes. 

The same fertile earth is rich in 
gold and silver, manganese, tin, cop- 
per, mercury, lead, zinc, clays, wolfra- 
mite, arsenic, bismuth and bauxite. 
Querétaro is also noted for its opals, 
amethysts and topaz. You'll be ap- 
proached by street vendors who'll 
give bracelets and earrings a final 
swipe with the polishing cloth before 
presenting them for inspection. But 
unless you are a connoisseur, bargain 
long and fiercely, or even better, buy 
them in one of the jewelry stores. 


Prissessing this abundance of na- 
tural wealth, it is to be expected that 
Queretanos would have spent from 
their personal fortunes, too, to beau- 
tify their town. What is truly remark- 
able though is that there were so 
many town benefactors, and there 
have always been magnificent archi- 
tects to execute their commissions. So 
churrigueresque, baroque, neo-classic 
— all the periods in which Mexico has 
built — exist, and charmingly, side by 
side. 


This stately town, self-sufficient. and. 


excessively proud of its traditional 
tastes and ways,’is hidden from the 
highway by a large park on the out- 
skirts, the Alameda, (which gives the 
traveler the impression he will enter 
the city shortly, but he finds only the 
highway stretching on) but is now 
finding itself pushed into an altoge- 
ther different rhythm and way of life. 
It is a transformation which cannot 
be halted, and so, rather reluctantly 
and gingerly, but yet with a certain 
sense of anticipation, Querétaro has 
begun moving towards its 20th cen- 
tury future, which includes strangers 
streaming through. New hotels are 
being planned. At present tHere are 
only four and they are small. ; Except 
for the motel in the outskirts of the 
town, the hotels were originally res- 
idences, and so have all the atmos- 
phere of old mansions but lack the 
comforts of modernity. 

Restaurants are equally scarce. 
Aside from those in the hotels, there 
is only one, La Flor de Querétaro, on 
the main plaza ‘in front of the Cathe- 
dral, which is prepared .to feed travel- 
ers, but not in very large numbers. 
Querétaro is especially famous for its 
carnitas, small pieces of pork fried in 
deep fat that are so succulent you are 
tempted to eat far more than is good 


for you. The best place to find them 


is in the market behind and above the 
Cathedral. Buy hot tortillas from the 
vendors who always sit near the.car- 


-nitag stands and make your own ta- 


cos with the -carnitas and those fa- 
mous avocados. No utensils needed; 
just break the avocados open and 
scoop out the insides, using a piece of 
tortilla as the pusher. Nothing here 
to hurt you unless you afe on a low- 
fat diet, but one of these tacos is worth 
a binge. 

As/you stroll around Querétaro — 
it’s that kind of town — you sense at 
once that you are surrounded by his- 
tory and hemmed in by tradition. 
There are statues, monuments and 
shrines in every park and plaza, and 
many of the houses have small bronze 
Plaques commemorating some illus- 
trious occupant. 

To start from pre-Spanish days, the 
town of Querenda (meaning “rocky 
place” in the Tarascan language) was 
founded by the first Emperor Mocte- 
zuma in 1446 as a frontier garrison, to 
protect his empire from the raids of 
northern tribes. 

Shortly after the Spaniards conquer- 
ed Mexico in 1521, a Tlaxcalan Indian 
merchant named Conin, who had been 
with Cortés in.some of his campaigns, 
began trading in this area. He was, 
so0n converted to :Catholicism -a nd 
baptized Don -Fernando.de Tapia, and 
as he traveled about he combined mis- 
‘sionary work with bartering. The area 





of Spanish influence was spreading 
cénstantly from the capital, and about 
the time the conquerors were ready 
to take the Querétaro region, Don 
Fernando had the native Chichimecs 
almost persuaded to accept allegiance 
to the Spanish crown. On one condi- 















tion, though: that they be allowed to 
do battle with the Spanish army to 
prove that they were submitting out 
of respect for Don Fernando, who was 
such a very fine man, and not out of 
fear of the Spaniards, 

Arrangements for the “battle of 


-honor” were made during a feast of 


the traditional dishes of the region — 
wild turkeys in the now-famous mole 
sauce, roast goat, barbecued sheep, and 
pulque — all still favorite dishes serv- 
ed at special celebrations. 


Next day at dawn the armies were 


up and fighting on the hiJl of ‘Sangre- 
mal where the Church of the Cross 


‘now stands. They fought all day, and 


many times the natives were close to 
triumph, but at_the eleventh hour (lit- 
erally), according to legend, there was 
an eclipse of the sun, and a gleaming 
cross appeared in the sky, and beside 
it the Apostle Santiago (St. James) on 
horseback. The Indians, who had al- 
most forgotten this was a token bat- 
tle, decided then it was time to sur- 
render and be baptized, and so late in 
the afternoon on July 25, 1531, Que- 
rétaro passed into Spanish hands. 
The events of this day are inscribed 
on the coat of arms granted to Queré- 
taro by King Carlos V. 

Don Fernando de Tapia was named 
Governor ad perpetuum and granted 
land and vassals. A chapel made of 
branches and a movable altar were 
constructed on the site of the battle, 
and a cross duplicating that which was 
said to have appeared in the sky was 
placed there. Later a more solid build- 
ing was erected, which still stands, 
and the cross has been credited with 
miracles of growth and movement. It 
was from this church that Fray Juni- 


‘pero Serra set out originally in the 


1750’s for California to found the 
chain of missions extending as far 
north as San Francisco. And this-same 
church and ‘convent were the head- 
quarters ‘for Maximilian during the 
siege of Querétaro — the final decisive 

(Continued on page 16) 
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EXPLORERS MAP of QUERETARO MEXiCO/Thia month BY 


1.Governor’s Palace. 2-Convent of Santa Clara: 3.Theater of the Re— 
public. 4-Casa de los Perros” 5.-Federal Building. 6-City Hall. ~— 
¢- University. 8.~-Home of the Marquesa de la Villa del Villar. —— 
9.-Convent of the Cross. 10.-Aqueduct. 11.- Convent of Las Teresitas. 


12.- Bus Terminal. 13.- Market. 14.- State Museum..-——~9 
15.- Convent of Santa Rosa. 16.-Cerro de las Campanas. -—— 











QUERETARO 
(Continued from page 13) 


‘battle which lost him his empire and 
~his life. 

Don ‘Fernando ,was .a conscientious 
town planner and builder. He .also-en- 
couraged development of agriculture 
and mines, and with its growing 
wealth the town began;to build in the 


grand style, mostly churches and con-. 


vents. On such a scale that, for in- 
stance, when one of Don Fernando’s 
granddaughters wanted to be a. nun, 
but was refused because,.it was said, 
she was too Indian-looking, her father 
built her a convent — Santa Clara — 
and she became its Mother Superior. 

Aside from religious building, there 
was one piece of purely municipal 
construction that was a boon to all 
the inhabitants and a landmark of sur- 
passing beauty: the aqueduct which 
brings water to the city from about 5 
miles away. It runs partly under- 
ground, but as it reaches the city, it 
rises into 72 arches, some almost 100 
feet high. Built in 1735, it still furnish- 
es the city’s water supply. ‘Two-thirds 
of the money, or some 88,000 pesos, 


were supplied by one man, the -Mar- 


qués de la Villa del Villar del Aguila 
(an ounce of gold was then worth 16 
pesos), and one of his doubting friends 
was so positive the project would 
never be completed that he bet — of- 
fering to make the last two arches of 
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solid silver if the project did succeed. 
In 1735, after 9 years of work, the 
friend had to make good his promise, 
but the Marqués allowed him to make 
the arches of copper, fearing as a 
practical man that it wouldn’t be long 
before some who valued silver~ more 
‘highly than.water* would bring the 
aqueduct tumbling down. 


T ne 18th century was Querétaro’s 
Golden Age. One of her native sons, 
Ignacio | Casas, built the Church of 
Santa Rosa. de .Viterbo with its great 
curved buttresses, now an architectur- 
al landmark, ‘He also designed and 
‘built the Convent of San Agustin, to- 
day the Federal Palace, which appears 
on one side of the 20-peso bill. La Ca- 
Sa de los Perros, or the House of the 
Dogs, so-naméed because of its domin- 
ant.adorning motif, was Don Ignacio’s 
private residence. 

Eduardo Tresguerras, possibly the 
greatest architect Mexico has ever 
produced, took time off from beautify- 
ing his native Celaya nearby to build 
the Church and Convent of Las Tere- 
sitas, used later as the last prison of 
Emperor Maximilian, and he also de- 
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signed the Fountain of Neptune, @ 
few blocks down from the main square. 

Querétaro is very proud of its In- 
dependence heroine, Dofia Josefa Ortiz 
de Dominguez. Dofia Josefa was the 
Mayor’s wife and, together with Fa- 
ther Miguel Hidalgo and Captain Ig- 











nacio Allende, -who lived in nearby 
towns now named after them, one of 
the principal conspirators in the move- 
ment to free Mexico from Spanish 
rule. Because Dofia Josefa, though 
cher husband had her- locked up, man- 
aged to warn these two leaders. that 


their plan had been betrayed, and--~- 


gave them sufficient time to escape 
capture by Spanish troops, Indepen- 
dence was declared. Too dangerous a 
person to be left free to talk and 
organize, Dofia Josefa spent the last 
years of her life as a prisoner in con- 
vents in Mexico City, confident of her 
cause, with her .husband as a silent 
but faithful companion. Her image is 
on the present Mexican five centavo 
coin and the 20-peso bill. 

A more painful episode was that of 
the signing .of the peace treaty with 
the United States in 1848 when, after 
invasion, Mexico lost almost half her 
territory. The Federal Government 
powers had been moved from the 
capital to Querétaro and the signing 
took place in the Academy of San Fer- 
nando. 

Querétaro was the scene of two 
more major chapters of Mexican his- 






tory. Having set up an empire (see 
MT for March 1957) with Maxi- 
milian and Carlota as its rulers, the 
French found themselves forced to 
defend it against the overwhelming 
majority of the population, which was 
(Continued on page 28) 















High rose colored arches and light, airy 
patios with fountains in the center are typ- 
ical of Querétaro. 


The Chirico flying buttress below was de- 
signed in the 18th century by architect Ig- 
nacio Casas to strengthen his best wn 
work, the Santa Rosa de Viterbo Church. 





Photo J. Rodolfo Lozada 


The Marquesa Villa del Villar, whose husband footed 


the bill for Querétaro’s famous aqueduct, lived behind 
these baroque doors. 











The small drawings on this page were taken from prints con- : UERETARO 
temporary with the Hapsburg ‘Emperor, Maximilian, who sat Q 

on Mexico's throne until an Indian President named Benito 

Juarez toppled him off. 


Tractors work rich Querétaro soil that oncé 4 
knew only wooden plows and lumbering oxen: 


Photo Edward Weston 
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Photo Lowell Weeks 


































Los Muertos. Oil by Waldemar Sjélander. 





Héctor Xavier (last month at the Proteo Gallery), 
who has been known for years for his line drawings, 
{ started with the most meticulous kind of style, passed 
through baroque, and has now ventured along the 
r| path of color. His recent exhibition reveals in its trib- 
ulations an anarchy of feelings which is just short 
of being arbitrary, but demonstrates facets full of 
possibilities, 














Los Judios. Pen and ink sketch by Héctor Xavier. 


Florencia. Oil by Bartoli. 


THE ARTS 


Waldemar Sjilander, who exhibited last month 
at the INBA Galleries, has had shows in Mexico. 
several times before, and his compositions — a 
formula of simple and spontaneous pcetry — have 
the seal of something direct, although rapidly 
exhausted. The result is quite decorative, but 
little more, 

This time he is also presenting a group of 
sculptures, which seem to show little in the way 
of originality, but do have charm. 


Bartoli, who will show this month in the Proteo 
Gallery, is well known in the United States and 
in Paris as an illustrator, but in Mexico is thought 
of as an artist and a painter. Regardless of his 
medium, we have grown accustomed to expect 
from him a, successful exhibition. 

As a painter, he deliberately divorces himself 
from lines, and in their place uses masses. There 
is no more shape or outline than that produced 
by the limits of the colors. In his subtle labor, 
the subject is reduced to a minimum. There 
remains a kind of Morandi, although more in- 
tellectual and varied. 

To describe Bartoli is to recall different styles 
and sensibilities: the purification of a Juan Gris, 
the self-centered purity of an Italian like Giotto, 
the imperturbability of a Chinese who under- 
stands the virtues of Western painting. 




















THE ARTS 


Dea Francisco Goya y Lucientes (1746-1828), who 
achieved the coveted position of chief painter to the 
Spanish Court, was nonetheless an intellectual rebel who 
used his great talent as a painter and engraver to attack 
the social abuses of his time. 


When he etched the fine edge of his satiric wit onto 
copper plates no one was spared — the clergy, the 
medical profession, even his noble employers suffered. 
His first group of etchings, Caprichos, attacked the con- 
ditions that produced the tremendous poverty and suffer- 


ing he found all around him. The second major set, 


Disasters of War, vividly pictured the horrors of war as 





he saw them during the French occupation of Spain in 
1812. 


In his third group, however, Tauromaquia, 33 engrav- 
ings covering the history and art of bullfighting, Don 
Francisco left satire aside and devoted himself as an afi- 
cionado, possibly even a spare-time bullfighter, to the art 
of composition pure and simple, to the most perfect com- 
bination of spacing, of light and shade, and pictorial 
detail. 


A series of the fourth edition made from these plates 
in 1905 was on exhibit last month at the Galeria de Arte 
Moderno, in its new quarters on Paseo de la Reforma 34. 
A virtual sell-out in the first few days, the prints remain- 
ing will be kept on display in a corner of the Gallery. 
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the Republic. And not without reason. 
Until not too long ago, the only way 
to reach Mexico City from Mérida, 
capital of Yucatan, was by ship to Ve- 
racruz and then by train to the capital. 

Planes connected their peninsula 
with the rest of Mexico 29 years ago. 
But you cannot ship heavy freight by 
air, and few Yucatecans with large 
families can afford air travel. 

Although President Ignacio Comon- 
fort inaugurated the first railway to 
be built in Latin America (13 kilo- 
meters of narrow-gauge track) as 
early as 1850, the Southeastern Line 
to Yucatan was only a gleam in the 
eye of the Secretary of Communica- 
tions until 1936, when the first aerial 
surveys of the route were made. 

The main problem was the water 
and jungle that covered the area 
between Coatzacoalcos and Campeche 
like a steaming green blanket. The 
region was photographed, but the 
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cameras could not penetrate the tan- 
gled growth, and men on foot had to 
cut their way into swamps where only 
the jaguar, alligator and malaria mos- 
quito had lived before. 

In 1937 the real campaign started. 
From Coatzacoalcos men and machines 
pushed out against the jungle and 
began forcing their way through. The 
jungle fought back. At times men 
were stranded, bridges washed away, 
and machinery lost in sudden torrents. 
Airplanes patrolled the area and boats 
delivered supplies where possible. The 
waters were drained away from the 
track beds and concrete piles sunk 
deep into the earth to support bridges 
that could withstand the sudden and 
powerful flash floods of the rainy 
season. And in June 1949, Secretary 
of Communications Agustin Garcia 
sank the last spike to connect Coat- 
zacoalcos with Campeche, where the 
Yucatecan railway met the Southeast- 
ern Line. 

Although the jungle had been defeat- 
ed, the Yucatecan railway was still 
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narrow gauge, necessitating costly re- 
shipping and loss of time. S.C.OP., 
the government department in charge 
of every means of communication and 
transportation, went to work on the 
new Yucatecan Railway, and on May 
14 the new wide-gauge line from Cam- 
peche to Mérida was inaugurated. A 
test run has already been made from 
Nogales, on the Arizona border, to 
Mérida, capital of the state of Yucatan. 

The railway has a special 400-peso 
price for the tourist who wants to 
drive to Yucatan. At Coatzacoalcos 
his automobile is loaded on a flat car 
and carried past the unfinished por- 
tion of the highway to Campeche, 
where it is driven off onto the paved 
highway that leads to Yucatan. 

The Yucatecos may still be kidded 
about living in another world, or at 
least in a different country, but it 
wont stick any more. Yucatan is now 
about as close to Mexico as is the 
sovereign republic of Texas to Wash- 
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because General Motors-with 
115 service dealers in all important cities, 
is at home throughout the Republic 





immigrants: u.s.a. to mexico 


By Barbara de Zouche Palmer 


Start listing the reasons why 
Americans come to Mexico to live, 
and you have no space left over in 
which to write the story. So we'll 
skip, from the beginning, government 
people: Embassy, Agriculture, ICA, and 
so on. They’re in a class by them- 
selves. Similarly, those who are sent 
down by U.S. companies to work with 
subsidiaries or related companies. 

Now let’s look at the swarms who 
come of their own accord. At the head 
of the list are the Mexican equivalent 
of Rhodes scholars, men and women 
with Rockefeller, Ford or Guggenheim 
Foundation fellowships, doing special 
research. Then, students, and among 
these you'll find many retired Army 
or Navy officers, the “grand old men” 
of the services, studying at Mexico City 
College, the Mexican-American Insti- 
tute, or the University of Mexico. You 
will find them at both the Liberal 
Arts and technical schools (including 
medical school), and at the Instituto 
Técnico in Monterrey. Many of them 
are married. The “typical” students in 
this class are young veterans who are 
finishing school before settling down. 

The next big bracket are the people 
who’ve reached the age — or income 
— to relax and retire. They range all 
the way from the couple with a fairly 
fancy income, buyin a place in Cuer- 
navaca or Taxco cr Cuautla or Aca- 
pulco, and keeping a pretty luxurious 
apartment in the capital at the same 
time, to the folks living in a really 
modest, small and cosy apartment, 
with mama doing the cooking and 
cleaning just as she did at home. But 
the apartment is a lot nicer (for the 
money) and the cooking is a lot more 
fun. More commonly, you'll find that 
they’ve acquired a maid, who starts 
by being just a maid and ends up being 
chief cook and bottle-washer. She loves 
it, and our retired couple has more 
time to buzz around and become iden- 
tified with local American activities, 
social, cultural, or just plain super- 
market. 

That’s city people. In the country, 
and at the beaches, you find the same 


range and the same delighted discovery 
of what life can be like on free time. 

Next come the artists, living spa- 
ciously on next to nothing in an un- 
pronounceable but eminently paintable 
village; or those who have coupons, 
living in Cuernavaca, Taxco, San Mi- 
guel de Allende or San Angel. Among 
the painters, musicians and writers 
you'll find, on neighborly fishing 
terms (and sometimes inspired to par- 
ticipate), farmers, mechanics, plumb- 
ers, and just plain businessmen who 
waited out the time until their respon- 
sibilities dwindled and their funds 
grew. 


Ana finally, there are the second 
and third generation progeny of older 
settlers, who have inherited the family 
business, or started new ones, and 
have married Mexicans or the grand- 
children of their grandparents’ friends. 
They’re the rock-bottom of what could 
be called U.S. Abroad — the group 
that stays on and on until it becomes a 
part of the land. To them are con- 
stantly added more of the same; bus- 
iness people or diplomats who don’t 
want to leave when their transfers 
come, so deep have gone their affec- 
tions and roots; and the relatives or 
descendants of artists, adventurers, 
and other romantics who now run 
flourishing businesses or hold down 
substantial jobs. 

It takes all kinds, indeed, and the 
way they live cuts pretty much across 
the scale of normal Mexican life — 
which ranges from wealth like a 
Shah’s, to simplicity like a coolie’s. 
But for the average person, I think 
it’s important to point out that the 
day is past when you could read 
an ad in the New Yorker for a bun- 


galow in Ajijic, all found except rum 
and cigarettes, for sixty or eighty dol- 
lars a month. It still costs a lot less 
to live down here than in most places 
in the U.S., but not that much less. 

I won’t go into prices in the prov- 
inces. They are extremely variable, 
according to your landlord, your vil- 
lage, and your own good luck. But in 
Mexico City it is not possible to live 
and eat on under 100 dollars a 
month... and that means one room in 
a Mexican boarding house, including 
three meals, tequila for your drink, 
local black tobacco for your smoking, 
buses for your transportation... and 
no great gay binges, except perhaps 
in the Spanish wine shops or the kind 
of bar where you can’t take a lady. 
That’s fun? That’s your business, too. 

Let us suppose you have decided that 
Mexico is the life for you, whatever 
your income. Your specific range 
runs from apartments, furnished, for 
as little as 500 pesos ($40 U.S.) a 
month, light and gas extra; to apart- 
ments, furnished, for 3,500 pesos, 
which usually include light, gas, tele- 
phone and maid. There is an infinite 
variety in between. Some of the 
cheap ones are charming, and some of 
the expensive ones are terrible. The 
unfurnished apartments fall in the 
Same brackets, depending on the 
number of bedroms and/or bathrooms, 
and the district. 

So you make up your mind to stay, 
and you have the fun of going to La- 
gunilla market or the swank shopping 
section and picking up bits of furni- 
ture. And going around and choosing 
textiles (handloomed and especially 
designed if you want), wool or cotton, 
for curtains and upholstery. Also, you 
can buy paintings and sculptures, for 
less than museum prices, Stools from 
San Miguel, sarapes from Oaxaca or 
Santa Ana Chiautempan, glass and 

(Continued on page 24) 
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IMMIGRANTS 
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pottery from any number of places, 
including Guadalajara and Oaxaca and 
Puebla, pairited gourds from. Michoa- 
can... there’s no end to what you can 
find even on the student-range budget. 
Of course, if money is. no object and 
you want the whole thing ready by 
day after tomorrow, you can put your 
self in the hands of a decorator, and 
the result can look exactly like Holly- 
wood or New York — if that’s what 
you need to fee] at home. 


Now let’s look at what the old- 
timers do: the boy who made the 
money or is spending what father or 
grandfather made before him. Or who 
was sent here by a big company and 
is paid a big salary, and so can afford 
to live on the old-fashioned scale of 
the affluent here. He can have a 
house, paying an average rent of from 
3,500 to 5,000 pesos. a month, in some 
cases more, Or he can buy or build 
at a cost of around 30% less than at 
home, for the house of his dreams. A 
million pesos, which is just under 
$100,000, will buy a palace with fabu- 
lous landscaped gardens, a swimming 
pool, 4-car garages, and so on. Not 
to mention the retinue that polishes it 
all up. 

In the Lomas, or Chapultepec 
Heights district, your house is apt to 
be almost any style of architecture, 
including Spanish, modern, or just 
plain suburban. In the Pedregal, how- 
ever, the houses are all overwhelming- 
ly modern, with gardens chiseled out 
of the gray Pedregal lava and miles 
of sliding glass walls and acres of tile 
and furniture that is always ready to 
have its picture taken. 

In Coyoacan and San Angel, the 
houses are almost all Colonial; most 
people who choose to live 
there insist on it. One might 
say that in Lomas and also 
in Polanco, is found the 
PTA, super-market, subur- 
ban life; in the Pedregal, 4 
reasonable facsimile of life 
in Hollywood; in Coyoacan 
and San Angel, the artists, 
writers, foreign correspond- 
ents, and many old families. 

A number of the wealthy 
have another house in Cuer- 
navaca, Taxco. Acapulco, 


Tequesquitengo, Valle de Bravo o} 
what have you; a yacht, a speed boat, 
a cruiser of a private plane, or all of 
them; several cars, and often a ranch 
for extra weekending. 

Some of the people who live like 
this are loca] residents. Others are 
part-timers from New York, London, 
Hollywood, or top-drawer Europe. 
Among local oldtimers doing all right, 
thank you, we have the Wrights, Pul- 
lens, Sanborns, Millers, Ransoms, Ri- 
ders, Muenchs, Jenkinses, and Pickards; 
and among the importations, we have 
movie stars Merle Oberon, Maureen 
O’Hara, Red Skelton, John Wayne, 
Lana Turner, Ann Sheridan and a 
dozen others; and international 
celebrities such as Barbara Hutton or 
Milton Reynolds, as weli as an infinity 
of international socialites, who rate 
the front page of their home-town 
papers at least. 

What draws so many kinds of 
people? The answer seems to be a sort 
of combination of “see Naples and 
die,” the Trevi fountain, and throwing 
your lei over the side from the ship 
as you leave Hawaii. 


You could say it’s the streak of ro- 
manticism that is in most of us and 
come reasonably close to it. Because 
life in Mexico seems to have an extra 
dimension, a sort of special gaiety. 
People who are very conventional, but 
not at all conservative, as well as 
very conservative people who are not 
in the least conventional, feel at home. 
The wealthy relax to the point of 
taking themselves with somewhat more 
salt than previously; and the rest of 
us don’t feel in the least inferior at 
not having the things to match them. 
This is probably one of the big secrets 
of Mexico’s charm. People tend to 
simmer down into just peo 
ple here. 

But whatever drew you 
here the first time, those of 
us who’ve been here prac- 
tically always know that 
one trip means almost sure- 
ly you'll be back — unless 
you are one of those unfor- 
tunates who would rather 
Stay where you can count 
on the drug store on the 
corner and the grocery 
store down the street. 
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INFORMATION SERVICES 


A. M. A. (Asociacié6n Mexicana Auto- 
moviiistiea). Berlin 6. Reciprocal 
courtesies to members. In case of 
emergency, call 35-27-35. 


American Embassy. Reforma and La- 
fragua. Tel. -95-00. 


American Society,. Lucerna 71. Tel. 
46-46-20. 


A. N. A. (Asociacién Nacional Auto- 
movilistica). Sullivan 51. 
with A. A. A. rvices 
members and non-members. Emer- 
gency phone number: 35-03-43. 


Benjamin Franklin Library, Niza 53 


Central Balneolégica, San Juan de Le 
tran 24. Free information on Mex- 
ican spas and health resorts. 


Mexico City Daily Bulletin. Gémez Fa- 
rias 41. Tel. 16-69-60. Genera! tour- 
ist information. 


Mexican-North American Culturai In- 
stitute. Hamburgo 115. Tel. 25-16-54. 
25-16-55, 25-16-56. 


National Tourist Department, Juarez 
89. General travel informatiou. 


PEMEX Travel Club, Judrez 89. High- 
way information. Publishes an_ex- 
— auto travel bulletin in Eng- 


The News, Morelos 4. Tel. 21-23-35. 
46-69-04. 46-68-40. Worldwide and 
Mexican news, with UP, AP, INS 
coverage, US columnists and comics. 











IN THE SHOPS 


Platters to Order 


Joe Hellmer has signed most of our 
columns on music in general and folk 
music in particular, but now it’s time 
to give Joe himself the star billing. 

We went to see him in his recording 
room at the Palace of Fine Arts to 
find out about the newest LPs of Mex- 
ican folk music, and while waiting for 
him to show, his assistant played some 
of their newest folk music tapes. Joe 
either takes his tape recorder off to 
the hills or arranges for native groups 
to come in from their villages to play 
for him in Bellas Artes. The tapes we 
heard — music from the Huasteca 
(east central Mexico) and from Vera- 
cruz — gave us chills up and down 
the spine and dancing feet at the 
same time. 

We asked Joe if he couldn’t make 
us some records from his tapes, and 


SPOTS 


Le Chanteciair, Hote] Reforma. Spanish 
singer and dancer Antofiita More- 
no. Continuous music. International 
cuisine. 


Versailles, Hotel del Prado, This elegant 
night club presents, throughout 
June, the internationally famous 
Italian chanteuse Katyna Ranieri. 
Continuous music. Minimum. 


Afro, Hotel Plaza Vista Hermosa. Trop- 
ical music and setting; popular 
Cuban song stylist Olga Guillot. 


Capri, Hotel Regis. Continuous music 
by the orchestras of Fernando 
Guarneros and Américo Caggiano, 
with well known Mexican and 
foreign entertainers. Minimum. 


Hotel Continental Hilton. In the exclusive 
Belvedere: Vicente Garrido and his 
orchestra, and La Solera de Espa- 
fia. La Joya, intimate champagne 
room, offers visitors a rooftop view 
of the city from its terrace. 


Jacaranda, Génova 44. Night club with 
Dancing. Waters floor show. Con- 
tinuous music by French and Mex- 
ican orchestras. 


Hotel Kamer. In the restaurant-bar, in- 
ternationally known singers, 


Hotel Alffer, Revillagigedo 18. Song 
stylists in the Bar Indra; and in 
the Rondinella, continuous music by 
the orchestras of Carlos Camacho 
and Antonio Espino, with vocalist 
Delia Ortiz. 


Et Ece, Sullivan 43. Night club and 
restaurant-bar. Rock-and-Roll. Be- 
Bop, Dixie jazz, Afro-Cuban music. 


Quid, Puebla 152. Restaurant-bar with 
excellent food. Popular Mexican 
singer Elvira Rios at 10 pm; pianist 
Pepe Jaramillo and organist Na- 
cho Garcia from 9 pm. 


Hotel Monte Cassino, Génova 56. In the 
restaurant-bar, pianists Rolando and 
José Luis; at noon, the trio Los 
Tecolines: at night, Romanceros. 
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Guadalajara, Jal. 


he said Yes, that he had already done 
it for a few friends — just pick out 
what we wanted. From there it was 
just a thoughit to would he do it on a 
larger scale, for money. And he said 
Yes, he could do that now, because he 
had a large enough collection of tapes 
and the apparatus to make commercial 
quality recordings. So for fans of 
Mexican folk music, here is the op- 
portunity to hear and have authentic 
pieces, all to your own choice, played 
as you would hear them on their home 
ground. 

Joe also has tapes of pre-Hispanic 
music from the remote regions of 
Mexico where the Spanish influence 
was not strofg enough to wipe out the 
native instruments and rhythms. 
These include Maya, Zapotecan, Taras- 
can, Huichol and Seri (there is no 
known authentic Aztec music left). 
For a two-side LP Acetate the cost 
would be ten dollars; and if requested, 
Joe will also record an introduction to 
each piece describing the origin, theme 
and instrumentation. 

He has also done some recording for 
commercial companies. Here in Mexico 
he has recorded for Peerless — Sones 
Jarochas (LP-147) and Jarabes Mezxi- 
canos (LP-135). In the U.S., Vanguard 
has ready for the market now a 12” 
LP of Jarocho and Huastecan music. 

His first effort for the U.S. market 
was his work as a producer for the 
Period recording of the famous Boys’ 
Choir of Morelia (SPL-1625). The 
background music for their rendition 
of Guadalajara is Joe’s guitar — a 
unique performance for a producer, 
but as you can see, Joe is a unique 
producer. 





Cooking in the Cloister 


There’s a whole branch of Mexican 
cooking we haven’t even touched, and 
this through sheer oversight, because 
it’s rich in legend as well as flavor — 
convent cooking. 

The food falls into two broad class- 
es: that which was developed by the 
religious orders for their own tables 
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phases of beauty care. 
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in Mexico. 
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A small inn in an old colonial home 
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home cooking 
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and achieved renown through famous 
visitors to the institutions who liked 
what they ate, asked for recipes, and 
spread the word; and that food which 
is sold to collect funds for the self- 
supporting orders. 

In the first group is chocolate as it 
is drunk in Mexico today, with egg 
white to make it foam and cinnamon 
to give it charm, mixed with water or 
milk; all in all a much more deli- 
cate beverage than the way the In- 
dians prepared it: simply ground choc- 
olate and hot water. This modifi- 
cation is usually credited to the Car- 
melite Monks who lived in the Monas- 
tery in the Desert of the Lions in the 
hills above Mexico City. 

The number one national dish, mole, 
a heavy sauce for turkey or chicken, 
the base of which is ground chile 
(several kinds), chocolate, peanuts, and 
spices, is commonly attributed to the 
inventive genius of a group of nuns in 
Puebla, who wanted to make a special 
dish to impress a visiting Viceroy. This 
was undoubtedly a refinement of an 
ancient Indian dish for it is mention- 
ed in pre-Hispanic times. 

Some of the religious orders manag- 
ed to make a good share of their ex- 
penses by creating goodies that allow 
the faithful to contribute to the church 
and please their palates at the same 
time. The nuns of the Convento de la 
Cruz in Jalapa make all sorts of mold- 
ed figures out of almond paste, cover- 
ing a base of sponge cake soaked in 
wine. The most common works of art 
are then stained with vegetable dye so 
that they are hard to tell from the 
real thing. They even simulate plat- 
ters of food — turkey drumstick in 
that same mole sauce, enchiladas, com- 
plete with shredded lettuce and bits 
of cheese, but all made out of almond 
paste. The plate affairs we find cu- 
rious, but schizophrenic to eat. Your 
eye tells you it’s turkey in hot spicy 
sauce, but your taste buds find it 
smooth, sweet almond paste. 

The nuns of Santa Clara in Queré- 
taro were famous for their empana- 
das, very flaky turnovers, filled with 
bits of fish or meat. There are also 
sweet ones filled with raisins or nuts. 

There is a charming legend that 
aptly describes the gourmet quality of 
Mexican convent cooking. It concerns 
a delicious sauce for meats or vege- 
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You'll find the 
best buys in Mexico 







right here in friendly, reliable 
Senborns. Both our fomous House 
of Tiles on Av. Madero and the 


















new Reforma 45 store feature an 
outstanding, assortment of rebozos, 
ceromics, baskets, handbags, 
jewelry, exclusive designs in 


silver--ond dozens of other gifts. 


And we have four fine restaurants 










to serve you--with excellent food 
prepored and served with special 


core: 


IN MONTERREY 
Escobedo 920 


IN MEXICO CITY 


Madero 4 — 
Del Prado Hotel Arcade 
Reforma and lafragua 


Try ovr Reforma No. 45 








tables called pipian, made of a certain COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
kind of squash seed, sesame seed, a 

mild chile and other seasonings, more s, 

or less at the discretion of the cook, anb oUn4 
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CUERNAVACA () AN 


El Buen 
Retino 


Your nest vacation. Most beautiful resort. Big grounds. Swim. 
ming pool. Excellent cuisine and diet. Electro-Hydrotherepy. 


OR. WURZBURGER 


Telephone: 309 
Leandro Vaile, between Casino Le Selve and the Reilroed Station 

















DRIVING TO MEXICO? 


..Make sure you have car insurance 
that covers you completely while in 
Mexico. 


You can purchase full coverage by 
mail, with flexible dates to accom- 
modate a change in plans. 

For detailed information and costs 

write to: 


INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE SERVICE 
354 South Spring St., Suite 711 


Telephone: Madison 6-0261 
Los Angeles 13, California 
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ali ground up to a paste and thinned 
with green tomatoes and/or broth. 

...In the early days of the colony, 
the Archbishop in Mexico received 
news of the appointment of a new 
Pope. The Archbishop sent word to all 
the religious groups that on the next 
ship back he wanted to send gifts to 
the new Pope from the Mexican congre- 
gations. The gifts were quickly gather- 
ed: an emerald-studded crucifix, hand- 
some gold and silver altar vessels, etc. 
However, the nuns of a small, poor 
convent in Peralvillo, on the outskirts 
of Mexico City, could find nothing they 
thought worthy of the Pope. Finally, 
in desperation, they placed the prob- 
lem squarely on the shoulders of a 
sister with a reputation for great saint- 
liness. The following morning she 
slipped out of the convent, carrying a 
small bag with a note tied to it to add 
to the treasures going to Rome. 

Months passed, and when the Mex- 
ican representative returned, the re- 
ligious groups were called together. 
He reported that the Pope had been 
pleased and sent his blessing to all, 
but that he carried a Papal Bull for 
the nuns of Peralvillo. General con- 
sternation. What could those poor 
nuns have sent to merit a Papal Bull? 
And the representative began read- 
ing...“Beati indiani qui manducant pi- 
piani...” (“Pious Indians who sent pi- 
pian...”) 

They had sent the Pope a sack of 
squash seeds and a recipe for pipian. 








Mexico City’s 


Complete Automotive Service 


La ee 








MARIANO ESCOBEDO 476 








English speaking personnel 


s 
a We service all makes of 
fe automobiles. 


f DISTRIBUIDORA AUTOMOTRIZ, S. A. 


México, D. F. 


Mariano Escobedo 476 








Telephone 11-96-05 or 11-96-06 
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QUERETARO 


(Continued from puye 16/ 


not interested in foreign rule. Driven 
across the northern border, President 
Benito Juadrez began inching his way 
back with his army, and the decisive 
battle was fought in Querétaro. The 
siege of the city began on March 14, 
1867, and Maximilian surrendered his 
sword two months later on May 15. 

One of the Emperor’s two command- 
ers-in-chief was Tomas Mejia, a pure- 
blooded Indian from a small village 
nearby. Querétaro’s sympathies were 
almost unanimously with the Emper- 
or and this native son, who was more 
commonly known as General Jamds 
Temié, or General Never-Afraid. Me- 
jia distrusted the efficacy of bullets 
and was usually to be found in the 
front lines fighting with machete or 
sword. He died with his Emperor and 
the other chief, General Miramén, on 
the Cerro de las Campanas (Hili of 
the Bells, so-named from the little 
rocks there that when struck give off 
a clear bell tone) on. June 19, 1867. 
That morning, Maximilian distributed 
an ounce of gold to each of the sol- 
diers in the firing squad and request- 
ed them not to shoot at his face. He 
died proclaiming the wish that his 
blood might bring happiness to Mex- 
ico, his beloved adopted land. 

Exactly 50 years later, on February 
5, 1917, Don Venustiano Carranza, as 
“Head .of the Revolutionary Movement 
and President,” proclaimed the new 
General Constitution of the Mexican 
Republic as the law of the land. It 
embodied the major reforms of the 
Constitution of 1857, at the same time 
looking forward to human rights in 
an industrial society, and is the nation- 
al charter today. | 

The new highway, bringing Queré- 
taro’s busy future, follows almost the 
exact route which Juarez and his 
Army of the North took when return- 
ing to the capital, and has been named 
the Camino de la Constitucié6n, or Con- 
stitution Highway. 

Queretanos say that December is 
the best time to visit their city, for the 
Christmas festivities that begin on 
December 16, with parades of floats 
depicting Bible scenes, but there is 
perhaps an even more perfect time. 
To enter the town late any afternoon 
in March or April when the jacaran- 
da trees are heavy with blue-purple 
bloom and the soft gleam of the sun’s 
last rays accent the glowing rose-stone 
buildings. 
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QUERETARO ~- Reached by the new 


fowr-lane ‘Constitution Highway” 


straight down from the border 


Matehuala 


§. Luis Potosi 


Good paved highways take you 
there as well as to other points 


of interest in the vicinity 


Pemex, Club de Viases, 
Au. Judres £9, Méaico, D. 4. 











MIAMI- - MEXICO x 


4%, hours 
immediate connections to and from 
Washington -- New York 


WINDSOR / DETROIT - MEXICO 


7 hours 
immediate connections to and from 
Canada and mid-west U.S.A. 


PANAMA-GUATEMALA - MEXICO 


immediate connections to and from South America _ 


Ww SPECIAL SERVICE w& FAST SERVICE & PERSONAL SERVICE 


AIR CARGO 5, "550.43 4044.73 = 
GUEST AIRWAYS MEXICO 


Reforma 95 Tel. 22-01-40 
OFFICES IN: 


Ge GUATEMALA, C.A. HAVANA, CUBA MEXICO CITY MIAMI, FLA. NEWYORK CITY DETROIT, MICH. WINDSOR, ONT. # 
= 11Calle6-07Zonal Prado 301 Reforma 95 32 Biscayne Blvd. 60 East 42nd Street 350Book Building Prince EdwardHotel = 
Tel. 24-25 24-13 Tel. W-4692_— Tel. 22-01-4044 = NE-4-15-21 MUrray Hill 27461 WO-3-3072 CL-6-30-30 : 

















